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Canadian-American Economic Relations 


by H. Christian Sonne Chairman, NPA Board of Trustees 


MERICANS ARE INCLINED to take for granted our relations with 
Canada, our closest and most similar neighbor. Not so the Cana- 
dians. They have always been more conscious of their relationships 
with their bigger and wealthier neighbor to the south and, in recent 
months, they have become even more aware both of the advantages 
and of the problems created by their close ties with the United States. 
At the moment, Canadian concern about the nature and impli- 
cations of their relations with the United States relates in part to de- 
velopments in the economic field. A recent study by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of foreign investment in Canada revealed that, in 
total, private American investors own or control about 25 percent of 
Canadian industry. This situation has led to public debate among 
our Canadian friends and may become a political issue in the next 
general election scheduled for 1957. 

Since World War II, the Canadian economy has experienced an un- 
precedented growth, the average rate of increase of Gross National 
Product being 4 percent (compound) during the decade 1946-55. This 
rapid expansion has required a very high level of investment, a large 
part of which was forthcoming from Canadian savings. But Canada’s 
economic achievements in recent years would not have been so great 
had not private American investors also been willing to provide capital 
funds, particularly in the venture field. For example, Canadian capi- 
tal expenditures totaled $6.2 billion in 1955, of which 10 percent was 
provided by U. S. investors. 

The light in which certain Canadians regard American participa- 
tion in the economic growth of their country may be seen in the view 
of the leader of the Conservative Party, George Drew, that Canadians 
should not permit themselves “to be treated as though we were the 
50th state of the Union. .. . We are not going to be hewers of wood, 
drawers of water, and diggers of holes for any other country, no matter 
how friendly that country may be.” 

(Continued on page 2) 
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the people of NPA 


Exporting Peace 
And Freedom 


e “Unlike the communists, we 
don’t have a simple dogma to ex- 
port. Our values do not prescribe 
a single way of life. In fact they 
constitute a way of making it pos- 
sible for different peoples and cul- 
tures to live together in peace and 
freedom. 

e “These values can only be 
learned slowly. Neither propa- 
ganda nor exhortations from afar 
can get them across. We have to 
make contact—constant contact 
—with the people of the under- 
developed world if we expect them 
to understand our way of life. 
There is no better way of making 
contact—often there is no other 
way—than by working side by side 
on economic development proj- 
ects.” 


From an address by J. D. Zellerbach, NPA 
trustee and president of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, San Francisco, at a luncheon 
meeting of the Overseas Writers, February 
16, 1956, in Washington, D. C. 


In contrast, American economic relations with 
Canada were viewed in proper perspective in an 
April 27 speech in Montreal by Lester B. Pearson, 
Canadian Minister of External Affairs, when he 
said, “Certainly we are not independent of the 
United States in the sense that we can isolate our 
economy from hers, at least without tragic con- 
sequences. But what country in the free world 
can be or would wish to be economically inde- 
pendent of the USA in that sense. Canada least 
of all. Furthermore—and this should comfort 
the Jeremiahs who predict our new colonialism 
—the USA in its turn is today by no means eco- 
nomically independent of Canada, and will be- 
come less so in the future. The fact is that the 
economic interdependence of our two countries 
... is both inevitable and beneficial.” 


T WOULD BE WELL for Americans, too, to 
become more aware of the nature and im- 
portance of our economic relations with our 
northern neighbor and also of the potential 
sources of friction implicit in these relationships. 
Canada is not only the largest foreign field for 
private American investment; it is also our big- 
gest and most important trading partner. In 
1955, American exports to Canada totaled $3.2 
billion and our imports from that country were 
$2.6 billion. 

Despite their magnitudes, these aggregate fig- 
ures do not by themselves show the full impor- 
tance of our Canadian trade to the United States. 
The Battelle Memorial Institute has just pub- 
lished a report showing the geographical origins 
of U. S. exports to Canada for 1954.* This study 
is based on responses from American firms sup- 
plying more than one-third of our exports to 
Canada in that year. As was to be expected, the 
American states bordering on the Great Lakes 
accounted for slightly more than half of total 
exports to Candda. However, the Canadian trade 
was also important to American states located 
furthest from Canada. For example, nearly 12 
percent of our exports to Canada in 1954 came 
from the three Pacific coast states, while the 
southeastern states accounted for almost 6 per- 
cent. All regions of the United States contributed 
significant proportions of the total. Another in- 
teresting fact revealed by the Battelle survey is 
the relatively large share of our exports to Can- 
ada which is in the hands of small and medium 
sized American enterprises. Thus, only 18 per- 
cent of our exports to Canada were shipped by 


*“Final Report on Geographical Origins of United States Ex- 

ports to Canada to The Canadian Institute of International 

_— April 26, 1956. Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
io. 
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large American companies whose corresponding 
share of the domestic U. S. market was over 40 
percent. These figures, and many others pre- 
sented in the Battelle survey, help to show the 
vital stake which American business firms of all 
sizes and located in all parts of the country have 
in our trade with Canada. 

Since 1945, the value of American trade with 
Canada has doubled (in constant prices). The 
continuing high rate of Canadian capital forma- 
tion indicates that, all other things being equal, 
American trade with Canada should further in- 
crease substantially over the coming years. Ex- 
cluding reinvested earnings, the net direct and 
indirect flow of new American capital funds to 
Canada has ranged from $250 million to $450 
million a year since World War II. While future 
capital flow certainly will continue to fluctuate, 
there seems no reason to suppose that the general 
level would not normally rise over the years. 

This growth is likely to be accompanied—and 
at times impeded—by difficulties and frictions 
of various kinds. The present concern in Canada 
over the share of American investment in Cana- 
dian industry is only one example. At times in 
the recent past, Canadians have been even more 
concerned over certain aspects of American im- 
port policy and domestic agricultural programs. 
For our part, we have on occasion worried over 
the continuing, ready accessibility of Canadian 
natural resources — metals, minerals, water 
power, etc.—which have become of growing im- 
portance to our economic well-being and national 
defense. Other problems with which both coun- 
tries are or will soon be equally concerned in- 
clude development of the Columbia River Basin 
and the operating policies and longer-term eco- 
nomic impact of the St. Lawrence Seaway now 
being built. The closer and more extensive our 
economic ties with Canada in the future, the 
larger the number of problems which will have 
to be faced jointly by the Canadians and our- 
selves. 


HE COMMON cultural heritage and the pres- 

ent close community of interest between our 
two countries provide the basis upon which rea- 
sonable men should be able to reach mutually 
satisfactory agreements on many such present 
and potential problems. However, if Americans 
are to play their proper part in this process, we 
must become more conscious of the nature of our 


economic ties with our northern neighbor and 


must seek to identify more clearly present and 
potential difficulties and sources of friction. Both 
countries will have to find appropriate and effec- 
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tive mechanisms, not simply at the governmental 
level, but also at the private level, for joint study 
and cooperative solution of common problems. 
As yet, no continuing arrangements exist for this 
purpose, particularly among private groups in 
the two countries. Perhaps the time has come for 
our Canadian friends and ourselves actively to 
explore the possibilities along these lines. 


Executive Control 


IGHLY INDUSTRIALIZED Ohio has exposed 
itself to an analysis of management con- 
trol and coordination undertaken by Ohio State 
University’s Bureau of Business Research. In a 
study of the top supervisory structure and of the 
various control devices employed by chief execu- 
tives in Ohio manufacturing firms, James H. 
Healey, author of the report, has surveyed ex- 
ecutive practices in one-third of the manufactur- 
ing plants in Ohio having 100 or more employees 
—a total of 620 main or branch plants. 

Two top-level problems are considered by Mr. 
Healey. The first is “span of control,” defined by 
the author as the number of subordinates re- 
sponsible directly to the company’s chief execu- 
tive. For high efficiency and smooth relations, 
how many persons should report directly to the 
chief? The effective limits and implications of 
various alternatives for solution of this struc- 
tural problem have long been debated by ana- 
lysts of business, military, and government 
organization. Mr. Healey even notes a reference 
in Exodus 18 in which Moses was advised on the 
subject by his father-in-law. 

Second, the various media of control and 
coordination available to the executive are dis- 
cussed by Mr. Healey as well as the actual 
practice of Ohio companies in utilizing such 
media—conferences, staff assistants, reports, 
committees, budgetary control techniques, and 
so forth. 

The questionnaire used in the Ohio survey 
appears in an appendix, and a bibliography of 
books and articles on various phases of manage- 
ment and executive methods is also included. 
(“Executive Coordination and Control,’ James 
H. Healey. Bureau of Business Research, Mono- 
graph No. 78. From: Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce and Administration. 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 1956. 355 pp.) 
NOTE: NPA members are reminded that the above book and 
all other current American books in the social sciences and re- 


lated fields are available to members of the Association on a 
rental basis through the Social Sciences Library: Service. 


the people 


L. S. 


Buckmaster 


Chase Ltd., Photo 


When NPA trustee and Labor Committee 
member L. S. Buckmaster joined the United 
States Air Service in 1917, he was a country 
school teacher from Indiana. Returning from 
overseas after World War I, he abandoned school 
teaching and went to work for the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company in Akron, Ohio, as a 
tire finisher and tire builder, remaining with the 
company until 1937. In 1933, workers in the plant 
were organized into an AFL Federal Labor Union 
and Mr. Buckmaster joined to become a shop 
committeeman and a member of the plant un- 
ion’s executive board. Shortly after the United 
Rubber Workers of America was chartered as 
an International Union, Mr. Buckmaster became 
president of its Local Union No. 7 at the Fire- 
stone plant in Akron. The next year, he was 
elected to the General Executive Board of the 
International Union, and in 1941 was made gen- 
eral vice president of the International Union. 
A few years later the name of the organization 
was changed to the present United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum & Plastic Workers of America, whose 
president Mr. Buckmaster has been since 1945. 
Also in 1945, he was made a vice president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and served 
for several years as a member of the United 
Labor Policy Committee which sought to effectu- 
ate a merger of CIO and AFL. In the new AFL- 
CIO organization, Mr. Buckmaster is a member 
of the Executive Council and is a vice president 
of the Industrial Union Department as well as 
holding membership on several AFL-CIO Stand- 
ing Committees, including International Affairs, 
Civil Rights, and Veterans Affairs. 
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Missionaries and Technical Aid 


URING THE PAST half-century, U. S. mis- 
sionary groups in Latin America have 
pioneered in the type of service activity which 
when much later entered by the U. S. Govern- 
ment came to be called “technical assistance” 
programs. Long before the U. S. Government or 
private corporations initiated such programs, 
the religious groups had been active in estab- 
lishing schools, hospitals and clinics, and per- 
forming agricultural and social services. Just 
how these missionaries have conducted their 
technical service projects, and their success in 
raising living standards is explored in a book 
“Technical Assistance by Religious Agencies in 
Latin America” just published by the University 
of Chicago Press for the NPA Committee on 
Technical Cooperation in Latin America. The 
author, James G. Maddox, gives a firsthand ac- 
count of many of the individual operations and 
makes a number of significant reeommendations 
for increasing the effectiveness and efficiency of 
these programs. 

He reports that of the slightly more than 300 
U. S. religious agencies sending missionaries 
abroad, about 175 have missions in Latin Amer- 
ica. Between 90 and 95 of these are Protestant 
and most of the rest are Catholic. He concludes 
that 40 percent of the missionary effort in Latin 
America is primarily concerned with such activi- 
ties as general education, health, agriculture, 
and social services. This amounts to the equiva- 
lent of about 2,100 U. S. missionaries engaged 
in full-time technical service work. 


The background in which they work often pro- 
vides serious handicaps. For example, he ex- 
plains that the Latin American culture generally 
scorns manual labor, and the introduction of 
urgently needed vocational instruction has in 
many cases been met with apathy. 


In addition, the great diversity of religious 
groups working in the area has not been con- 
ducive to the exchange of ideas and new tech- 
niques, and on this point both Dr. Maddox and 
the Committee, in an accompanying statement, 
suggest the establishment of a non-denomina- 
tional organization which could act in an ana- 
lytical and advisory capacity for all missionary 
programs in Latin America, and further pro- 
pose that the religious groups work more closely 
with U. S. Government and United Nations 
groups conducting similar operations. 
(“Technical Assistance by Religious Agencies in 
Latin America,” James G. Maddox. From: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. 139 pp. $3.50) 
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From India— 


A Note of Appreciation 


HE INDIAN financial journal “Capital,” pub- 

lished in Calcutta, has recently observed a 
growing recognition within India that foreign 
assistance will be needed to meet the payments 
deficits India will incur during its second five 
year plan, 1956-1961. The journal also points out 
that the largest aggregate contribution of for- 
eign aid during the first five year plan came from 
the United States. 

Evidence of a new appreciation of these facts 
“Capital” points out, is a pamphlet just pub- 
lished by the Indian Ministry of Finance present- 
ing figures on foreign assistance during the first 
five year plan. 

“Demagogues and armchair politicians,” the 
publication continues, “might do well to make a 
special note of the fact that this country [the 
U. S.] has offered India assistance totaling 
around Rs 238 crores* during the period of the 
first plan. They would do well also to contrast 
this with the fact that the one country which 
conspicuously has not earned even a bare men- 
tion in the Finance Ministry’s survey is the So- 
viet Union, whose contribution to the plan has 
been precisely nil, apart from fulsome tirades 
against the “capitalists and traitors’ of the 
Nehru Government.” 

The Indian Planning Commission which has 
drawn up a draft for the second five year plan 
foresees, according to “Capital,” a payments def- 
icit of Rs 1,100 crores between 1956 and 1961. 
The largest part (Rs 800 crores) must be met by 
foreign assistance though a certain percentage 
will be made up by reduction of sterling balances 
and the remainder in the form of private foreign 
investment. Britain, the journal states, is the 
largest single source of private investment. 

“Capital” predicts dire consequences for the 
entire economy should foreign aid not be forth- 
coming. “The bold expenditure programmes and 
especially the huge scale of deficit financing pro- 
posed under the second plan threaten to give 
rise to inflationary forces which could make for 
instability. If the shortage of foreign exchange 
does not allow these inflationary pressures to be 
fully controlled, their effects are likely to be 
transmitted to every single sphere of economic 
activity, thereby putting an end to planning and 
to all economic progress, planned or unplanned.” 
(“Capital, A Weekly Journal of Commerce, In- 
dustry and Finance.” vol. cxxxvi, no. 3400. 
March 15, 1956.) 


* $499,800,000. (Rs 1 crore equals U. S. $2,100,000.) 
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An NPA Opinion Survey 


An Appraisal of the Employment Act 


INAL TABULATION of NPA’s recent question- 
naire survey on the Employment Act of 1946 
yields results which are both heartening and 
thought provoking. The poll of NPA’s Board of 
Trustees, Standing Committees, and National 
Council revealed that in this group of selected 
individuals current sentiment toward the Em- 
ployment Act is overwhelmingly favorable. Rep- 
resentatives from the fields of agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, and the professions expressed wide- 
spread and general agreement that the Act is 
a good thing and should not be repealed. On 
the other hand, many respondents raised ques- 
tions about the implementation of the Act and 
about shortcomings in the Act itself. The Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 which established the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report committed 
the Government to accept responsibility for pro- 
moting “maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power.” 

Preliminary and somewhat more detailed re- 
sults of this opinion survey were presented in 
NPA’s commemorative volume “The Employment 
Act, Past and Future’! (see “Looking Ahead,” 
March 1955). Since the final tabulations do not 
differ significantly from the preliminary data, 
this article will describe briefly the replies from 
the four major groups of respondents to the 
various survey questions. Statistical presenta- 
tions will be kept at a minimum. 

In all, 45 percent of the 726 survey question- 
naires mailed were returned. By general survey 
standards this is a creditable response ratio, but 
by NPA standards it is below the 60 percent rate 
of return on NPA’s first poll concerning the 
United Nations Charter. Nevertheless, the reli- 
ability of the tabulations is enhanced by the fact 
that the returns were well representative of the 
total sample—both as to interest (representative 
distribution from agriculture, business, labor, 
and the professions) and as to location (geo- 
graphic distribution is almost identical with the 
total sample). 

The survey revealed that 90 percent of the re- 
spondents considered the Employment Act either 
as “an excellent piece of legislation which makes 
a vital contribution to the national economy” or 
as “a good piece of legislation that is bound to 
add something to our national economic status.” 


“The Employment Act, Past and Future”, a Tenth Anniversary 
Symposium, NPA Special Report No. 41, 1956. 204 pp. $2.75. 


As the table below shows, this high degree of 
favorable support was typical of each of the inter- 
est groups. 


EVALUATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT ACT 
All 

Agric. Bus. Lab. Prof. Groups 

Excellent Legislation ... 43% 28% 27% 39% 34% 
Good Legislation ...... 49 57 73 51 56 
Bad Legislation ....... 2 1 
Isn‘t necessary ........ 3 5 4 
Not enough experience 5 7 — 1 4 
No answer .......... — 1 — 2 1 

100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Agriculture 


The basic position of the agriculture respond- 
ents was that Employment Act is a very good 
piece of legislation and that the economic reports 
prepared pursuant to the Act (i.e. the Economic 
Reports of the President and the reports of the 
Joint Committee) are “particularly useful” in 
formulating an economic stabilization policy. 
The majority expressed general satisfaction with 
the operating activities of the Council and the 
Joint Committee. When it came to appraising 
recent economic developments, however, more 
than 25 percent of the returns from agriculture 
expressed dissatisfaction with economic condi- 


- tions. This dissatisfaction did not appear to be 


directed against the Act itself, for no one indi- 
cated that the Act had a “negative influence” on 
economic developments. In fact, more than 60 
percent felt that “the Act gave helpful guidance” 
in stablizing the economy. Nevertheless, 30 per- 
cent of the returns stated that changes in im- 
plementation or amendments to the Act were 
needed. Since recommendations for change were 
also suggested by other interest groups, these 
will be discussed later in a separate section. 


Business 


The table shows that the business respondents 
have more reservations about the Act than do 
the other groups. And yet 85 percent expressed 
general support for it. As to the usefulness of the 
various economic reports, returns from business 
were mildly favorable, indicating that such re- 
ports were “fairly useful” for consideration of 
economic policy. Less than 10 percent felt that 


changes were needed in the Council and Joint 
Committee operations; the great majority were 
satisfied on this score. Nor is it surprising in view 
of economic developments that almost two-thirds 
of the replies from business felt that conditions 
over the past decade were “as good as might be 
hoped for”, with another 30 percent indicating 
that developments were “generally good except 
for a few periods.” As to the extent to which the 
Employment Act contributed to this economic 
growth, roughly 25 percent commented that the 
Act had “little influence” on economic develop- 
ments, while 2 percent felt that its influence was 
actually “negative”. The rest (73 percent) re- 
garded the Act either as providing “helpful guid- 
ance” or as a “positive stabilizing influence.” 
Only about 10 percent indicated that amend- 
ments to the Act were needed. 


Labor 


Returns from the labor respondents were more 
critical than were those from other groups. It is 
true that labor was more unanimous in its ap- 
proval of the principles of the Act. At the same 
time, however, the proportion of returns indicat- 
ing that changes were needed in the operating 
activities of both the Council and the Joint Com- 
mittee—40 percent and 36 percent respectively— 
was almost twice as great as for the other groups. 
It is doubtful that this criticism of the operations 
of the Act stems from labor disappointment with 
economic conditions since only 10 percent of the 
replies felt that economic developments had been 
“a good deal short of what might have been”. 
Rather, it seems to stem from a greater dissat- 
isfaction with the implementation of the Act. 
Roughly 40 percent commented that the contri- 
bution of the Act to economic developments was 
of “little influence’. Over 30 percent indicated 
that they considered changes in implementation 
or amendments to the Act necessary. 


Professionals 


The opinions of professional respondents re- 
flected a pattern similar to that of business peo- 
ple. They regarded the economic reports as be- 
ing only “fairly useful” and were generally more 
satisfied with the operating relationships of the 
Council and the Joint Committee than were the 
other groups. Their evaluation of recent eco- 
nomic developments was even more favorable 
than that of business and they—more than the 
other groups—regarded the Employment Act as 
constituting a “positive stabilizing influence.” 
The proportion of replies that favored changes 
or amendments was only half that for labor or 
agriculture. 
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Recommended Changes or Amendments 

Since the suggested changes themselves were 
the monopoly of no one group, it would be best 
to discuss them without regard to their sponsor- 
ship. The most frequent recommendation was 
that the Council conduct more regular and wide- 
spread consultation with other groups. “Formal 
relationships with advisory groups of industry, 
labor, agriculture, state and local governments 
should be established,” wrote one respondent 
while another recommended “closer liaison be- 
tween Joint Committee, Council, and other stand- 
ing committees of the House and Senate.” The 
suggestion most mentioned concerned the ab- 
sence from the Council’s economic reports of 
specified goals or levels of economic activity by 
which maximum utilization of economic re- 
sources could be achieved. One comment sug- 
gested, “More specific requirements that employ- 
ment, production, consumption and investment 
goals be included in the Economic Report each 
year, together with specific recommendation that 
.. . would attain these goals.” These two prob- 
ably constituted the most widespread criticisms 
of the Council’s operations. 

With respect to the Joint Committee, the bulk 
of the comments expressed the fear that partisan 
political considerations were unduly influencing 
the effectiveness of the Joint Committee. It is 
not clear from the comments, however, whether 
this partisanship influence was directed to the 
Joint Committee operations or to the activities 
of Congress with regard to economic policy. 
Whatever elaboration there was on this point 
appeared to be critical of the Congress for not 
giving greater consideration to the studies, de- 
liberations, and recommendations of the Joint 
Committee. Some sentiment also was expressed 
in the comments in favor of granting the Joint 
Committee wider jurisdiction to consider budget 
appropriations and tax policy matters. 

If, then, we are to sum up the results of this 
survey, it would appear that the Employment 
Act of 1946 is generally thought to be a step “in 
the right direction.” As one respondent phrased 
it, “It [the Act] has caused us to think in terms 
of national economic goals; to more carefully 
analyze the trends of balance as between eco- 
nomic forces; and to be more alert in exercising 
countermeasures when imbalance seemed im- 
minent.” Changes were suggested; obstacles were 
anticipated. But the general feeling is that the 
Act has provided the Government with “a better 
coordinated national machinery” for fulfilling 
its responsibility “to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power.” 

Manuel L. Helzner 
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1955 Economic Survey 
of Europe and Asia 


APID ECONOMIC expansion took place in 
western Europe in 1955 without affecting 
price levels and with only a slight deterioration in 
the balance of payments of this area with over- 
seas countries, according to the recently pub- 
lished UN “Economic Survey of Europe in 1955.” 
Especially large dollar receipts from the United 
States prevented a drain on gold and dollar re- 
serves. 


The Survey points out that expansion occurred 
despite a mild recession in the United States 
which caused raw material prices to decline. 
When the U. S. recession changed into a boom, 
shifts in European consumption and production 
patterns favored the use of industrial raw mate- 
rials and semi-manufactures with high elas- 


ticity of supply, and thereby inhibited upward — 


pressure on European price levels. 


There has been considerable success in liber- 
alizing trade among western European countries 
resulting in reduced need for overseas imports. 
The elimination of pockets of surplus capacity 
was observed in Italian and Austrian engineering 
industries and in French and Belgian coal and 
steel industries. 


The Survey suggests that the integration of 
the west European economy into world trade 
could be accomplished through a policy which 
recognizes that labor can be purchased more 
cheaply outside Europe and that consequently 
both European and non-European labor would 
benefit from the transfer of European labor to 
those industries where productivity is high and 
rising. 


HIS IS THE FIRST year the parallel UN 
study, “Economic Survey of Asia and the 
Far ‘East, 1955,” has attempted a review of the 
economic progress of the countries whose prob- 
lems fall within the scope of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). The 
available data indicate that in many cases 
economic growth has surpassed population 
growth although the pre-war level of per capita 
agricultural production has not been reached. 
World economic conditions created a favorable 
climate for the growth of trade in Asia and the 
Far East. Substantial production progress was 
shown in the areas of electricity, cement, steel, 
cereals, and cotton textiles. However, the Survey 
reveals a tendency toward overspecialization in 
some of the countries where 60 percent of the ex- 


port trade of the region continues to be absorbed 
by eight primary commodities—rubber, tea, rice, 
oils and oil seeds, sugar, tin, raw jute, and raw 
cotton. Long-range development policy can help 
solve this problem. 

Demand for imported capital goods has con- 

tinued. The Survey shows that a more abundant 
supply of raw materials emphasizes the necessity 
of securing export markets and thereby permit- 
ting imports of capital goods from trading part- 
ners. Prices remained fairly stable and monetary 
and credit controls became more effective. The 
utilization of central banks for mobilizing do- 
mestic savings for investment purposes was a 
highly encouraging development. The Asian 
Survey proposes that an intermediate organiza- 
tion might be found useful in administering 
small loans from foreign governmental capital 
to private businessmen. 
(“Economic Survey of Europe in 1955,” and 
“Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1955.” 
1956. From: Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. Each $2.50) 


A Study of the Dairy Industry 


INCE AN UNDERSTANDING of the complex 
\ interrelationships of the various segments 
of the dairy industry must precede solution of its 
problems, there has long been a need for integra- 
tion of the results of the extensive special re- 
search done in this field. Recognizing this gap, 
the Agriculture Committee invited Dr. Ernest 
Feder of the University of Nebraska to write a 
new Planning Pamphlet, sorting out the various 
difficulties in dairy marketing and placing them 
in perspective against the background of con- 
sumer demand and the general market situation. 

Mr. Feder notes that several long-run tech- 
nological improvements resulting in higher yields 
per cow as well as recent expansion of herds even 
in states where dairying is largely a sideline 
have raised production since 1952. Among these 
technological innovations are the development 
of higher-yield dairy cows by selective breeding, 
artificial breeding techniques, improved feeding 
practices which have resulted in marked herd 
improvement, and the various mechanical aids 
such as electric cream separators and equipment 
for bulk milk handling which make dairying 
more attractive. 


In a discussion of the obstacles to simple so- 
lution of the dairy dilemma, Mr. Feder includes 
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pricing, market regulations, industry organiza- 
tions, labor and distribution. 

(“Dairy Dilemma,” Ernest Feder. From: NPA, 
March 1956. 65 pp. PP-95. $1.00) 


Europe’s Needs and Resources 


HE ECONOMIC resources, needs, and poten- 

tialities of Western Europe will be surveyed 
in a study to be undertaken by the Twentieth 
Century Fund and directed by J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst. 

The project will assess the economic perform- 
ance of individual European countries and ex- 
plore the productive potential of Western Europe 
as an economic whole with particular regard to 
the effects greater economic integration would 
produce. 

A Twentieth Century Fund statement notes: 
“European scholars and leaders have observed 
that what Europe seems to need now is an appre- 
ciation of its own strength, a confident outlook 
for the future and a recognition of the solid base 
which exists for future growth. A study of Eu- 
rope’s needs and resources, economists in both 
Europe and the United States agree, might help 
to reveal the existence of such a base.” 

Mr. Dewhurst who was research director of the 
Fund’s earlier study, “America’s Needs and Re- 
sources,” will sail to Europe in June to set up 
headquarters there for the new project. 


A Pulitzer Award Suggestion 


NPA was pleased to learn that Lauren K. Soth, 
vice chairman of the NPA Agriculture Committee 
and editor of the Des Moines “Register and Tri- 
bune’’, has been given this year’s Pulitzer award 
for Editorials. The prize was awarded Mr. Soth 
for his proposal in the “Register,” February 
1955, inviting the Soviet Union to send a farm 
delegation to the United States to view American 
farming methods firsthand. 

Mr. Soth had urged “any delegation Khrush- 
chev wants to select to come to Iowa to get the 
low-down .... We figure that more knowledge 
about the means to a good life in Russia can only 
benefit the world and us. It might even shake the 
Soviet leaders in their conviction that the United 
States wants war... .” 

Mr. Soth was also a member of the American 
farm group which was invited, in turn, to visit 
the Soviet Union last summer. 
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information on membership, available publications and 
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